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Marion Stirling in 1939 at 
the camp of Tres Zapoles 
Veracruz where the Stirings 
found the first of the great 
Olmec heads. Photo b y 
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Marion Stirling Pugh (1911-2001) 


The Textile Museum has lost a Trustee who shaped the 
direction of the Museum for over thirty years and who 
was the last direct link to the Museum's founder, 
George Hewitt Myers. Profoundly interested in the art 
and history of weaving, Marion Pugh was a Trustee of 
The Textile Museum from 1968, serving as Secretary, 
Treasurer, Vice President, and President. 

Marion was just shy of her 90th birthday when 
she died in Tucson after an extraordinarily productive 
life that saw continuing accomplishment in a variety 
of scholarly disciplines ranging from archaeology to 
geography. 

She was born Marion Illig on May 12, 1911, in 
Middletown, New York, the daughter of Louis and 
Lena Randall Illig. In 1930, Marion received her BS 
degree from Rider College, and afterward moved 
to Washington, DC, where she attended George 
Washington University from 1931 to 1933. During 
this time Marion also worked at the Smithsonian 
Institution's Bureau of American Ethnology as secretary 
to Matthew W. Stirling, Director of the Bureau. On 
December 11, 1933, Marion and Matthew were married. 

Together the Stirlings shared a career of archaeo- 
logical adventure and discovery, beginning with a series 
of joint National Geographic Society-Smithsonian 
Institution expeditions to explore the little-known ruins 
of Mexico's Gulf Coast regions between 1938 and 1946. 
These journeys by Marion, Matthew, and National 
Geographic photographer Richard Hewitt Stewart took 
place mainly by boat and horseback through the humid 
rain forests of Veracruz and Tabasco states. Despite the 
physical difficulties, the expeditions proved successful 
beyond all expectations, for they revealed and recorded 
a truly.lost civilization—the Olmec, producers of the 
famed colossal heads of stone and other remains, dated 
to around the beginning of the first millennium B.C., 
that proved it to be one of the earliest high cultures in all 
of the Americas. 

From the Mexican work the Stirlings and Stewart 
moved on to other areas of the hemisphere, including 
Ecuador, Panama, and Costa Rica. The results of these 
expeditions appeared regularly as articles by Marion, 
Matthew, or both in the National Geographic Magazine, 
Américas, and other journals. In 1941, Marion shared 
with Matthew the prestigious Franklin L. Burr Award 
of the National Geographic Society. 


Marion's ever-broadening interests are reflected 
in her memberships in the Association of American 
Geographers and the Society of Woman Geographers, 
where she served on the Executive Council in 1954, and 
as President, 1960-63 and 1969-72. 

Matthew Stirling died in 1975. One of Marion's 
prized possessions was a silver pendant that Matthew 
had made for her in Mexico, embossed with a jaguar 
mask on the obverse and the date of a stele whose date 
she decoded on the reverse. 

In 1979 Marion married Major General John 
Ramsey Pugh, the son-in-law of George Hewitt Myers, 
who was active himself in the work of The Textile 
Museum. Together they made their home at Little 
Fiddlers Green, General Pugh's family estate in Round 
Hill, Virginia. They updated this stone house dating 
from 1770 to pursue their interests, building a library for 
their books and memorabilia, and a lap swimming pool. 

Marion's interest in Mexican textiles led her to 
establish the Mexican Research Fund at The Textile 
Museum for the purchase of textiles for the collection. 
She both contributed to this fund and also asked that 
gifts in expression of sympathy on the death of 
Matthew Stirling be made to it. In 1979, General and 
Mrs. Pugh broadened the scope of the fund and it was 
accordingly renamed the Latin American Research 
Fund. Marion endowed this fund in December 1993. 
The fund has been the Museum's only source of pur- 
chase funds for textiles in this area, making possible 
many significant additions to the collections from 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia as well as 
Mexico. Purchases have been made of material collected 
in the field in the course of textile research in each 
of these countries and outstanding examples offered 
by dealers. Marion also supported other Western 
Hemisphere Department projects such as fieldwork by 
curator Ann Rowe in Ecuador, and a forthcoming pub- 
lication on Q'ero textiles from the Cuzco area of Peru. 

Art and adventure were Marion's pursuits. We do 
well to follow in her footsteps. 


Ursula E. McCracken 
Director, The Textile Museum 


George E. Stuart 
Center for Maya Research 
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Fig. 2. Ladakh and neighboring areas 
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Subduing Demons: 
Women and Weaving in Rupshu 


Monisha Ahmed 


In the beginning the world was populated 
by gigantic, humanlike beings known as 
bdud-po (demon) and bdud-mo (demoness).' 
They destroyed everything in sight and ate 
their own children. Some even say that the 
bdud-mo ate the bdud-po. They were very 
strong and powerful, and no one could get 
any work out of them. One day a big lama 
came and told these demons that they 
must stop their bad ways and live peace- 
fully with all living creatures.’ He then 
taught religion to them. The bdud-po, who 
were wiser, listened to the lama. But the 
bdud-mo did not. They still went around 
doing bad things. So the lama taught 
the bdud-mo how to weave. Then the bdud- 
mo became women, but in order to stop 
them from becoming bdud-mo again and 
going back to their wicked ways, they had 
to keep weaving. That is why, even today, 
women are kept busy weaving the whole 
day so that they do not stray back to their 
bad ways. 


This is what Abi Yangzom said and chuckled 
to herself, “There are still some bdud-mo among the 
women here, but I won't tell you who they are.” 

Despite her 77 years, failing eyesight, and 
arthritis, Abi Yangzom faithfully unrolls her loom 
each morning, emphasizing the importance of a 
woman's weaving: "There is always the danger 
that women who don't weave will become the 
bdud-mo again," she explained, "that is why we 
women must keep weaving.” Abi Yangzom 
realizes that the risk of not weaving may mean 
her transformation back to the bdud-mo, thereby 
imperiling the order of the everyday world. 
Though men also originated from the demon, 
there is no similar assumption about having to 
control them, perhaps because they listened to 
the lama and learned religion. 

This narrative, first heard in Rupshu whenI 
started fieldwork there in 1992, made me realize 
that the study of textiles reveals much more than 


their artistic and functional values; textiles contain 
a vast repository of symbolic interpretations and 
cultural potentialities.’ The narrative exposes 
how the belief system underlying weaving in 
Rupshu is linked to the gods, to ancestors, and 
to the advent of religion. Further, weaving is not 
conceived merely as a technical activity and the 
loom a piece of equipment; each holds dense 
symbols of gender which express notions and 
beliefs regarding procreation, birth, nurturance, 
and spirituality. In addition, textile production 
relates to the creation and sustenance of social 
structures within Rupshu. This paper attempts 
to look beyond design and cloth-making in 
Rupshu to the role of textiles in articulating 
themes such as gender, kinship, and social con- 
structions. These themes are discussed first with 
respect to the types of looms used in Rupshu 
and the weaving process. Then, taking examples 
of particular pieces woven there, I examine the 
gender, spatial, and hierarchical relations that 
they express and perpetuate. 

Rupshu is located on the edge of the 
Changthang (byang-thang)', or northern plateau, 
in the eastern part of Ladakh, in north India (figs. 
1, 2). The region covers nearly 6,436 square kilo- 
meters, one of the highest inhabited areas in 
Ladakh; its altitude ranges from 12,000 to 16,000 
feet. The Rupshupa are pastoral nomads who 
herd goats, sheep, and yak.’ They are Mahayana 
Buddhists who belong to the Kargupa sect. 


Weaving Practices 


Traditionally Ladakh has been a land of 
high altitude farmers, cultivating fields 
along the Indus, and herders roaming the 
Changthang or ‘northern plain.’ Animal 
husbandry was wide-spread since yak, goat 
and sheep wool were needed for ropes, 
tents, clothing and other textiles. Spinning 
and weaving are done in virtually every 
household (Myers 1983, p. 42). 


Though weaving is widely found throughout 
Ladakh, the practice is not uniform and differ- 
ences are recognized. The contrast lies essentially 
between villages in the regions of lower and 
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Fig. 3. Woman weaving a 
snam-bu (woolen cloth) on the 
sked-'thags (backstrap loom) 
using sheep's wool 


Fig. 4. Man weaving a 
tent strip on the sa-'thags 
(fixed-heddle loom), with 
goat and yak hair. 
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central Ladakh, on the one hand, and those in 
Changthang, on the other. In the former, weaving 
is exclusively men's work and a foot loom (treadle 
loom, 'thags-cha) is used. In fact, in these same 
areas women are not permitted to weave." This 
is unlike Changthang, where both men and 
women weave. 

In other parts of the Himalayas, where 
weaving is also commonly practiced, differences 
with respect to the tradition may be observed. In 
Tibet, women are the main weavers (Denwood 
1974; Kuloy 1982); the same is true in Nepal 
(Diemberger 1993; Dunsmore 1993). In Bhutan, 
too, although men cut already-woven cloth and 
sew it into finished forms, as a rule they do not 
weave (Myers ms., p. 3). 

Picton and Mack (1989, pp. 20-21) observe 
that in areas where men weave, they are usually 
full-time specialists; if a woman weaves, it is 
because weaving is among the various skills 
expected of her in that culture. Furthermore, 
there are few areas where both men and women 
weave; in such places they each use a different 
loom. Rupshu happens to be one such place. 

In Rupshu both women and men weave on 
portable looms on which the warp lies parallel to 
the ground and the cloth stretches out in front of 
the weaver. Women weave using a sked-'thags, 
which is a backstrap, or body-tensioned, loom (fig. 
3), and men work on a sa-‘thags, or fixed-heddle 
loom (fig. 4). While looms are commonly referred 
to as ‘thags, the Rupshupa differentiate between 


the looms used by women and men by calling 
them bo-mo "tags (female loom) and bu-tsha ‘thags 
(male loom), respectively. 

While it is mandatory that all women, 
including nuns, weave, it is not essential for a 
man to weave, and monks are not permitted to 
do so. From a very young age, girls in Rupshu 
start helping their mothers clean and spin wool, 
and by the age of thirteen they begin learning to 
weave. In contrast, men learn at a much later age 
than women, generally around twenty or even 
as late as thirty. 

Women weavers create a number of textiles 
for a wide variety of uses: clothes, containers for 
foodstuffs and valuable possessions, coverings 
for floors, tent walls, blankets, and saddlecloths 
(figs. 5-7). Men weave saddlebags, blankets, and 
tents (fig. 8). While men weave using only the 
technique of plain weave, women do plain, twill, 
and pile weaves. Men in Rupshu informed me 
that although they cannot do a woman's weav- 
ing, a woman could do a man's weaving if it 
were absolutely necessary. 

The main source of fiber for weaving in 
Rupshu is from the local herds of livestock. Wool 
comes from both sheep and yak, and hair from 
goats and yak. It is interesting to observe that 
women primarily weave with wool, while men 
weave mainly with hair.’ 


Fig. 7. This saddlecloth is the piece that is placed 
below the wooden saddle. Its ground color is natural- 
colored yak wool, and the designs have been woven 


with acrylic yarn. Women weave saddlecloths in 
matching pairs 


sd 


Fig. 5. Women weave these bright, warp-striped containers for keeping dry food items 
such as salt, tea, sugar, and rice. Left to right: 25.5 x 93 cm; 20 x 74 cm; 28 x 36 cm 
25.5 x 30.5 cm 


Fig. 6. This blanket (tsug-dul), woven with natural-colored brown yak wool (ku-/u) and 
stripes of red-dyed sheep wool (bal), is made from several narrow strips, stitched side 
by side along their length. The number of strips, which may range from six to twelve 
depends on an individual's preference. 114 x 165 cm 


y - 
--. 
—_ = 4 Fig. 8. The black tent (re-bo) 


é is woven by men. It consists 

s of long narrow strips of goat 
and yak hair, which are placed 
side by side and then stitched 
Yak hair (rtsid-pa) is preferred 
because it is warmer, but goat 
hair (ra/) is also used because 
the Rupshupa keep fewer 
yaks these days 
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Fig. 9. For the last fifteen 
years, women have been 
using machine-spun acrylic 
yarn (pham) for their weaving 
Before this yarn is used for 
weaving, however, it is twisted 
to make it thinner and finer 


Fig. 10. The ground color of 
this rug (tsug-gdan) is natural- 
colored brown yak wool, and 
the designs have been woven 
with acrylic yarn 


In addition, machine-spun acrylic yarn, 
known in Rupshu as pham, has been gaining 
popularity for the last ten to fifteen years (fig. 9). 
It is used with discretion and a great deal of 
restraint. While men continue to weave with 
local hair, women use this acrylic yarn in weaving 
their textiles. The women say it allows them to 
introduce a greater variety of colors into the articles 
they weave. They do not use it to weave fabric 
for their clothes, but only for designs in their rugs 
(fig. 10), blankets, bags, and saddlecloths. It is 
almost always used in textiles in combination 
with local wool. 
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The Loom and the 
Weaving Process 


Looms are usually inherited, and one loom can 
last for generations. Loom parts are made pri- 
marily from wood, rope, wool, and metal. Trees 
do not grow in Rupshu because the region lies 
above the tree line; therefore, gifts of wood from 
relatives or friends in other villages in Ladakh, 
where trees do grow, are much appreciated. At 
other times the Rupshupa exchange wool for 
small pieces of wood from visiting traders. Men 
make looms for both men and women. It is 
claimed that there is little difference between the 
structure of the looms in use now and those used 
in the past.’ One change may be that the newer 
looms have more metallic parts that are now 
more easily procured from shops in Leh. 
Although metal is stronger and lasts longer than 
other materials, its use is restricted to a few sticks 
or the edge of the beater because it adds 
to the weight of the loom, which then becomes 
difficult to transport during moves of the camp. 


The loom as nurturance 


Looms in Rupshu are described with reference 
to the popular expression “Mi rgyu la rtsam-pa 
spun” (The warp is like a person, the weft is like 
barley flour). "We say that this warp (rgyu), it is 
like an empty body or a person (mi) without 
food,” Nawang Tharchen explained. “It is only 
when we fill the warp with the weft (spun), or 
the body with food (in this case barley flour, 
rtsam-pa), that we get form and life.” The saying 
is that just as the weft gives the warp form and 
only then is it cloth, so food gives the body life 
and only then can a person work—the one 
without the other is not possible. The term 
"work" (le-ka) is generally also associated with a 
man offering or delivering sexual services to a 
woman; other interpretations of the female and 
male looms affirm this connection (see below). 

In Rupshu, both women and men weavers 
have significantly different experiences and 
explanations of their weaving. It is said that a 
woman's loom and a man's loom are not the 
same and that this difference is expressed in the 
same way as the contrast between a woman and 
a man. Abi Yangzom relates: 


A woman's loom is like a woman giving 
birth. We say that this warp is like the 
mother, and these balls of wool, the weft 
she inserts to make her cloth, is like the 
child conceived within her womb. As her 


cloth is made so the child inside her grows. 
Women are the creators of life we say. 


The female loom represents "giving birth," 
where the warp is like the mother and the weft is 
the child growing within her womb. At one level, 
then, and corresponding to the proverb given 
above, the weft which is seen as "food" is analo- 
gous to a mother feeding the growing child within 
her womb. The more the mother feeds the child, 
the faster it will grow. Thus, a woman's weaving 
symbolizes birth as well as nurturance. 

Apart from the warp and weft, the various 
parts of a female loom are also associated with 
the analogy of a mother and her child. The beater 
(sdag) is referred to as the mother and the other 
parts of the loom, apart from the belt (sked), as 
her children." At times, it is also said that the 
front and back rollers (tshig-pa and thal-shing), as 
well as the large shed stick ('u-lu), are identified 
with the mother. 

Distinctions are drawn between female and 
male looms, and one of the most immediate 
and common responses given by the Rupshupa 
when asked about the difference between female 
and male weaving is: "Men do not sit and weave, 
they kneel. Women sit on their backsides and 
weave." “It’s because men can't have children," 
Tashi Zangmo stated. Though women give birth 
lying down, the analogy of the weft to the growing 
child within her womb is the reason for noting 
this difference in sitting postures." Men sit on 
their knees and weave so as not to associate 
themselves with the weaving of women and 
with childbirth. A man who sits and weaves will 
be ridiculed." 


Sexual metaphors 


Nevertheless, life-giving capabilities are not 
associated with females alone: the metaphors 
associated with the male loom embody the sexual 
union between man and woman." Here the 
warp, which is strong and tightly twisted, is said 
to represent the man. The weft, which is weak 
and loose in comparison, is the woman. However, 
the two are said to support each other and work 
together toward a common goal. That goal, 
similar to that of the female loom, is the eventual 
birth of a "child." 

Discourses on the loom as a metaphor for 
reproduction and birth are not unusual. Among 
Kodi women weavers of eastern Indonesia, the 
metaphoric parallel begins right from the stage 
of dyeing and extends to the production of cloth 
(Hoskins 1989, pp. 151-54). In Bhutan, beliefs 


about weaving suggest that a woman's repro- 
ductive nature, as well as her artistry, is expressed 
through the activity of making cloth, and that 
any interference with activity at the loom has 
dire implications for marriage, fertility, and even 
life itself. For instance, the Bhutanese say that if a 
woman steps over the warp of a pattern-shed 
rod for picking out designs, either she will never 
marry or she will have a mute child (Myers 1994, 
p. 85). 

Though the final result of male and female 
weaving may be the same in Rupshu, the dis- 
course on identification with weaving is stronger 
for women than for men. The importance of 
weaving in a woman's life is thought to be a 
measure of her maturity and character. Weaving, 
therefore, becomes a significant indicator in the 
general growth of a girl. A skillful weaver is 
always highly commended by others; those who 
do not weave are considered useless and unpro- 
ductive. In Rupshu, as in many parts of the 
world, a woman is seen first and foremost as a 
potential mother, and a woman who will not or 
cannot fulfill her reproductive functions is 
looked upon as bad or pitiful. Thus, it might be 
said that a gifted weaver will be blessed with 
several healthy children, while a poor weaver 
may remain barren and is therefore unwanted 
as a bride. 

It is interesting at this point to emphasize 
the weaving done by nuns. Nuns are said to be 
inferior to lamas and to married women, who 
owe their value to their birth-giving ability. At 
one level, then, a nun's weaving may be one way 
through which she can bridge this gap and 
accommodate to this disparity in her values. One 
might say that a nun weaves "threads of life," 
thereby playing out the act of reproduction in 
which she is forbidden to participate. When nuns 
leave for the nunnery, they or their mothers 
weave the same large saddlebags (tshang-'dur) 
that are woven for a bride at the time of her 
marriage (fig. 11). On the other hand, lamas are 
not permitted to weave. Thus, while Buddhism 
does not condemn nuns who weave, lamas are 
dissuaded from doing so. A reason for this may 
be that a nun is thought of as being less pure 
than a lama because she goes through a period of 
impurity each time she menstruates. 

Thus, the significance of all women learning 
to weave becomes apparent in the perceived 
relationship between weaving and reproduction. 
In addition to this important connection, women's 
weaving is thought to preserve the order of 
the world. 
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Fig. 11. Saddlebags 
(tshang- dur) like these 

are woven by nuns to store 
their personal belongings 
when they first enter the 
nunnery. Similar bags are 
also woven by brides or their 
mothers at the time of their 
weddings. 


Weaving: The Need to 
Keep Women Working 


Viewed as dangerous and marginal to Buddhism 
because they originated from the demoness, 
women in Rupshu are controlled through weav- 
ing. It is said that a woman who is preoccupied 
and absorbed with her weaving will have little 
time to think wicked thoughts or commit sinful 
actions." The making of cloth is therefore also 
linked to notions about feminine virtue and 
morality. While men do weave, their weaving 
is not associated with these beliefs because they 
are said to be more spiritually advanced than 
women. Thus, it is important for a woman to be 
kept weaving the whole day, but a man may 
weave only occasionally. 

This important connection is reinforced by 
the story of Duguma, wife of King Gesar of Ling, 
the legendary hero-god in the Buddhist world 
of the Himalayas. Duguma is often said to be the 
archetype for all women weavers in Rupshu. 
There is a popular saying that Duguma "weaves 
only one row a year" (lo ‘thags lo gcig la sked gcig) 
and that when she completes her fabric, the 
world will come to an end. Abi Yangzom related: 


Everything will go upside-down and there 
will be nothing left here. In fact, it is said 
that she has only another fifteen rows or 
so left to weave, so there really isn't very 
long left before the world ends. Anyway, 
I'm old now so at least I know I won't be 
around when it happens! 


Thus, Duguma's weaving also illustrates 
the pressure on women to weave: as long as 
she weaves, preservation of the world order 
is ensured. 
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That women spend more time than men on 
their weaving is also determined by the structure 
of their loom and the fabric being woven on it. 
The male loom has only one heddle rod in it; 
women weave with one, two, or three heddle 
rods depending on the cloth being made. The 
number of heddle rods present in the loom 
correlates with the fineness of the textile being 
woven. Textiles woven with one heddle rod are 
relatively thicker than those woven with three. 
While the greater number of warp yarns present 
also determines the fineness of a fabric, this is 
usually not commented on by the Rupshupa, 
who tend to say it is on account of the number of 
heddle rods present. 

Thus, thicker fabrics such as those woven 
by men can be finished in a day. In contrast, 
the finer fabrics woven by women require 
several days to finish. Men are prohibited 
from weaving with more than one heddle rod. 
This restriction, men say, prevents them from 
weaving the cloth that women do. However, 
since there is no similar stipulation for women, 
they can weave men's fabric. 

Perhaps in a bid to keep women weaving 
and bring them into the sphere of religious 
activities, the technology of the female loom 
is associated with Buddhist teachings and the 
world of spirituality. This is not the case with 
the male loom. Women sing a song that draws 
analogies between weaving and religion: 


See the loom as precious, 

That is good. 

See the loom as a lama's shrine room, 
That is good. 

See the loom as Buddha's shrine room, 
And you will grow." 


The parts of the loom are like a mother 
with her twelve children," 


Only twelve. 


See the raising of the heddle while weaving 
as ascending in this world after death, 


That is good. 


See the lowering of the heddle while 
weaving as pushing all sin down with 
your feet, 

That is good. 


Hear the clap of the beater as the voice of 
a lama, 


That is good. 


Hear the clap of the beater as the voice of 
Buddha reciting prayers, 


That is good. 


See the balls of weft passing from right to 
left as the lama's kettle that serves tea up 
and down the monastery hall, 


That is good. 


See the two pieces of the front roller as the 
wooden covers of a lama's religious books, 


And you will grow, 
That is good. 


The spiritual metaphors of the loom are 
clearly evident. The whole process of weaving 
becomes a continuing reminder of fundamental 
spiritual concepts, demonstrating the constant 
movement by Buddhism to penetrate and absorb 
every aspect of life (Aris 1994, p. 43). In a sense, 
this song makes claims about the spiritual merits 
of women's weaving. Religious beliefs are recog- 
nized and reinforced only through women's 
weaving, not through men's. This is because 
Buddhism is obliged to hold down and suppress 
whatever is uncontrolled and threatening— 
including the feminine form (Gyatso 1987, p. 47). 

The Tamang of Nepal make a similar analogy 
between weaving and writing in a song called 
"Story of the Loom," where writing essentially 
refers to Buddhist scriptures. In her analysis, 
March (1983, pp. 733-35) juxtaposes weaving 
with women and writing with men, and she sug- 
gests that the tension between the two demon- 
strates women's spiritual subordination to men. 
The same attitude prevails in Bhutan, where the 
higher value accorded to a male weaver's work 
manifests the tension between women's esteemed 
role as weavers and their spiritual inferiority to 
men (Myers 1994, p. 86). The common term for 
woman in Tibet is skye-dman, literally meaning 
“low birth" (Jaeschke 1987, p. 28). According to 
Buddhist principles, men are superior to women 
in the hierarchy of life forms: "They are born in 
this life as males because of good deeds in 
previous lives; they have more ‘spiritual merit’ 
than women” (Myers and Pommaret 1994, p. 143). 

The superior merit of men is made explicit at 
several occasions and events in Rupshu. At birth, 
a male child is offered a kha-btags (ceremonial 
white scarf), a baby girl is not. Women are not 
permitted to make offerings at the village shrine 
to the gods (Iha-tho); divinities are said to be more 
dangerous to women because the gods are sooner 
infuriated by a woman than by a man (Reis 
1983, p. 225). In the monastic order itself, nuns 
are inferior to monks, and this applies even to 
comparisons between a senior nun and the 


youngest or lowest male novice. Havnevick 
(1989, p. 29) writes that although women are 
granted the possibility of becoming a Bodhisattva 
or a Buddha, it is only on the condition that they 
change their sex. 

In short, legends and spiritual beliefs explain 
the reasons why women must keep weaving and 
reveal that the Rupshupa are bound by their fear 
of the bdud-mo. Despite their weaving, however, 
women are identified with the bdud-mo. The 
pad-rag (turquoise-studded headdress) and other 
jewelry worn by women are said to have been 
fashioned along the lines of jewelry once worn 
by the bdud-mo (fig. 12)." 
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Fig. 12. A woman wearing her 
pad-rag (turquoise-studded 
headdress). The headdress 
is said to be the same as 
that worn by the bdud-mo 
(demoness), from whom 
women are said to have 
originated. The red cape 
(sbog) she is wearing over 
her back is made of felt and 
lined with fleece. This type 
of cape, called a yo-sgar, 

is generally worn in winter. 


Making Snam-bu: 
Cloth of the Female Loom 


The weaving of the snam-bu (woolen cloth), the 
main fabric used for clothing in Rupshu (fig. 3), 
typically occupies most of a woman's time. 
During the course of a year she must weave a 
new snam-bu for each member of her family. 
Snam-bu is woven using a simple twill weave, 
and the warp consists of approximately 160 warp 
yarns of 2-ply yarn. While the breadth of the 
fabric is determined by the width of the loom, 
which is 25-35 centimeters, the length of the warp 
usually depends on the size and height of the 
person for whom the snam-bu is being woven. 
Narrow widths of fabric do not restrict the 
Fig. 13. Wrapping the weft thread around the gauge rod (tsug-/cags) to knot the pile for a Rupshupa’s style of weaving or the form of their 
blanket made of yak and sheep wool finished pieces. Chemit Tsering remarked: 


On the contrary, they are superior to broad 
ones because the small widths are easier 
to wash in the water after weaving, and 
washing the cloth makes it stronger. In a 
narrow strip it is also easier to hit the weft 
down with the beater and to really push 
it in, with the result that the cloth is much 
tougher.” 

Clothes worn in Rupshu are made from 
several pieces of narrow fabric lengths. This is an 
essential part of the design. The reasons for this 
are discussed below. 


Color and design 


Snam-bu is always woven in a single color, 
Fig. 14. The base color for this blanket (tsug-dul) is white sheep wool, and the designs are and no designs are incorporated into the fabric. 
of brown yak wool. 193 x 140 cm. Wool blankets are generally used exclusively by women It is mainly when women do pile weaving that 
they can incorporate patterns and a variety of 
colors into the fabric. Pile weaving is used for 
making rugs and blankets (figs. 13, 14), which are 
usually woven from a combination of sheep and 
yak wool and acrylic yarn. The designs that 
women use are often taken from what they see 
around them, mainly flowers or religious images 
(figs. 15, 16); Buddhist symbols, such as the eight 
lucky signs, are common. Designs are seldom 
drawn and kept for later use but are improvised 
while women weave. 


Fig. 15. The design outlines the thunderbolt 
(rdo-rje), the Buddhist symbol of wisdom 
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Gender differences 


To understand the role of dress in a given 
society, an analysis of the creative act of making 
clothes is essential, and usually the production 
of objects that are to be worn is itself gender 
specific (Barnes and Eicher 1992, p. 4). Clothes 
are essentially gender specific in Rupshu, and 
apart from stylistic differences in their design, 
distinctions are made right from the time of 
processing the wool and weaving the snam-bu. 

No differentiation is made in the sex of the 
"child" developing on the female or male loom 
except when women weave the snam-bu. Before 
beginning to weave the snam-bu they must decide 
whether the cloth is being made for a female or 
a male as the choice of wool and techniques 
employed in its processing and weaving will 
vary. The resulting cloth is referred to as "that 
meant for a bo-mo gos (female robe),” or "that 
meant for a bu-tsha gos (male robe)." Thus, by 
controlling the process of weaving, a woman 
metaphorically shows that she mediates not only 
in the birth and shape of her future "child," but 
also in its sex. 

Preference for particular types of wool is 
demonstrated at the time of weaving the snam-bu. 
Women prefer the warp to be of wool that is long 
and straight, and the weft to be made from wool 
that is short and curly. They maintain that wool 
from a ram is generally longer and rougher and, 
therefore, more suitable for the warp, while that 
from an ewe is shorter and softer and more 
appropriate for the weft. Lamb’s wool, which is 
even softer than ewe's wool, is also preferred for 
the weft. Thus, the separation of male and female 
and the opposition of their qualities—and the 
confrontation of male and female—are enunci- 
ated early on, before weaving even begins. 

Furthermore, softer and finer wool will 
always be used for weaving the snam-bu meant 
for a man, and the wool will be carded (fig. 17). 
This is not the case for the female snam-bu. For a 
male snam-bu, one row will contain two weft 
threads: the weaver sits with one ball of wool on 
either side of her, and at each row both balls 
of wool are passed through the warp. Thus, the 
fabric will be thicker and warmer. Again this is 
not the practice for snam-bu made for a woman, 
where only one ball of wool passes through each 
shed. Further napping and shearing of the excess 
fibers must be done for all male snam-bu, but 
these are optional for the female snam-bu.” 

Women in Rupshu explained that these 
differences in weaving a snam-bu exist because 


men's clothes have to be well made, and men 
must look good in them. This principle does not 
apply to women; they can wear anything and it 
would not matter. "We say a woman is born in 
this world to work," Tharchen reported in expla- 
nation of this disparity, and "a man to do good 
things and to travel here and there." Women's 
clothes are essentially considered to be bad (btsog- 
po) or polluting (‘bag-pa), especially women's 
trousers, because they have a lot of blood in them. 
This is an articulation of the idea of women’s 
bodies as “dirty” when they are menstruating 
and of the concept of khrel-ba, or “shame” 
(Aggarwal ms., p. 232). Women’s bodies are also 
“polluted” at the time of childbirth and purified 
only after they have bathed and prayers have 
been recited. For this reason, a woman's clothes, 
especially those worn below the waist, cannot be 
placed on yak that are dedicated to the gods; 
nor can they carry her loom because of its strong 
metaphoric relationship to reproduction. 
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Fig. 16. This dark shape 
represents the bum-ba, 
the receptacle for holding 
holy water. 


Fig. 17. A woman cards wool 
using a pair of wooden wool 


cards (bal-shed) 


1999-2000 


Fig. 18. These appliqué 

and patchwork felt bands 
(thing-thing) are made to hold 
a bell around a horse's neck 
top to bottom: 11.5 x 66 cm; 
12 x 91.5 cm; 12x 88 cm 


Clothes Made from Snam-bu: 
The Female Robe and 
the Male Robe 


The snam-bu, the main product of a woman's 
loom, is primarily used to make garments in 
Rupshu. These include the sul-ma for women 
and the gos for men. While all weaving is done by 
women, all cutting and stitching is done by men. 
Most men in Rupshu know how to sew, and they 
generally make the everyday clothes their 
families wear. For festive occasions and more 
expensive fabrics, such as silk and velvet, they 
request the more specialized tailors (‘tshem- 
po pa or ‘tshem-mkhan) to sew for them. These 
professional tailors receive orders to make velvet 
and brocade robes, capes, and hats. Some of 
them also make patchwork and appliqué felt 
saddlecloths and bands for carrying a bell which 
encircle the neck of a horse (fig. 18). 


The woman's sul-ma 


The sul-ma is a woman's main garment (fig. 
19). It has probably been structurally the same 
for many generations, as older women emphati- 
cally stated that this has been the style for many, 
many years. The sul-ma is a round-necked, long- 
sleeved dress with gathers (sul) around the 
waist and knee-length slits. It is an ankle-length 
garment, though often it falls midway between 
the knee and ankle. Ankle-length garments are 
generally worn on special occasions, while the 
shorter ones are kept for daily use when there is 
work to be done. The sul-ma is secured by a belt 
(sked-rags) around the waist, and this is generally 
a length of snam-bu about 10 to 15 centimeters in 
width. At times corduroy, cotton cloth, or even 
rope may be used. Silk belts are worn at festivals, 
weddings, and religious ceremonies. 
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Under the sul-ma women wear a loose, long- 
sleeved blouse (gres-len) made from polyester, 
cotton, or silk. The blouse reaches to the waist 
and has a soft collar that rolls over the neck 
of the sul-ma. The blouse sleeves are rolled over 
the sleeves of the sul-ma into a wide cuff. These 
blouses are rarely sewn in Rupshu, and it is more 
common for the women to purchase ready-made 
ones from the shops in Leh. 

On top of the sul-ma, women often wear a 
short sleeveless jacket (khan-mjar) with a Chinese 
collar and two round brass buttons (tub-ci) along 
the left side (fig. 20). The jacket is generally made 
from velvet; black, dark green, maroon, and navy 
blue are the most usual colors. The jacket is 
edged around the collar and down the side of the 
buttons with white nylon piping. 


Fig. 19. Abi Yangzom in her sul-ma. This is made from 
snam-bu that has been dyed a reddish brown 


Over the sul-ma women wear a knee-length, 
rectangular cape (sbog). The cape wraps around a 
woman's back and shoulders, and it is secured in 
the front with woolen ties (fig. 21). A variety of 
capes are worn in Rupshu, depending on the 
occasion and the season (fig. 22). While capes 
made from snam-bu are mainly worn in summer, 
capes made from brocaded silk are worn at 
marriages and other ceremonies (fig. 23). The 
cape made from snam-bu consists of four equal- 
sized panels cut along the weft of a loom length 
and stitched together lengthwise with tassels at 
the lower end (fig. 24). In winter a cape made 
from felt and lined with white-colored fleece is 
worn; it is called a yo-sgar (fig. 12). The purpose of 
all capes, apart from shielding women from the 
cold, is to protect their clothes when they carry 
loads on their backs or their babies papoose-style. 

After she has had her first child, a married 
woman wears a rked-slog (fig. 25) over her sul-ma. 
This is a rectangular garment that wraps around 
her lower back and hips, and ties in the front at 
her waist. It is made from snam-bu that has been 
woven from lamb's wool and is lined with lamb- 
skin—nowadays it is also made from other 
fabrics, such as corduroy. Women say that they 
wear the rked-slog to protect their reproductive 
organs and to keep them warm. 


Fig. 21. A woman poses in her cape (sbog), which wraps around her back and shoulders 
tying in the front. Her husband turns a prayer wheel in his right hand 
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Fig. 20. The short sleeveless jacket (khan-myjar) is Fig. 22. Women wearing their capes: the woman on the left is wearing one made from red 
made from black felt and edged with white piping snam-bu, the one in the middle wears one made from red felt, and the woman on the right 
58.5 x 53 cm. Women wear this over their robes has a green embroidered cape 
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23. On the occasion of a horse race in Rupshu, a woman wears her brocaded cape 


MEAT 


Fig. 24. Capes made from snam-bu are generally worn in summer. They consist of 
four equal-sized panels cut along the weft of a loom length. These are stitched 
together lengthwise with tassels, and sometimes a design, at the lower end 

105.5 x 86 cm 


Fig. 25. Abi Yangzom wearing her rked-slog 

This is a rectangular garment worn around the 
lower back and tied in the front. Instead of making 
one out of snam-bu, she has fashioned a shawl 


into the required shape by folding it several times 


The man's gos 


The man's gos is a full-length robe that over- 
laps on the right side (fig. 26). It is buttoned from 
the left shoulder down its length and has a 
Chinese collar and slits along the sides. The robe 
is secured by a belt around the waist from which 
men hang an assortment of things, such as a 
spoon, knife, purse, and needle-case. Before 
tying the belt, a man folds the robe into two wide 
pleats from his hip toward his back. He then 
winds the belt tightly around his waist and twists 
it through at the center of his back, where both 
ends are left hanging down. The front part of 
the robe then blouses over the belt and acts 
as a pocket in which he can keep such things as 
a bowl or cup, dried apricots, and sweets. In 
the past, it was not customary for men to wear 
anything under their robes, but today many 
wear T-shirts, shirts, or sweaters. It is common 
to see a man going around with one arm out 
of his sleeve (usually the right) and the sleeve 
hanging down or tucked into the waist. The men 
say this increases their mobility. Women claim 
they do this to show off, especially on cold days. 


Young children's clothing 


The clothing of a newborn child is essentially 
gender neutral. Newborns are kept wrapped in 
the skin of a young goat and placed in a bag 
(tsha-'u) made of felt or snam-bu. The preferred 
color for the bag is white; black is also used. In 
the bottom of the bag, and away from the child's 
skin, heated sheep or goat dung is used to keep 
the infant warm. Children are kept like this for 
the first few months, and then they wear a short 
top. When they start walking, a robe from snam-bu 
is made for them, and it is the same for both girls 
and boys (fig. 27). The pattern follows that of 
the male robe. Girls can wear this until they get 
married, although some girls change over earlier 
to the female robe or interchange between the 
two types of dress. Once married, a woman may 
no longer wear the male robe. 


Clothing structure, design, 
and meaning 


Structurally, the sul-ma and the gos are made 
from rectangular pieces of snam-bu that are either 
used in their entirety or cut into smaller lengths. 
The skirt of the sul-ma is made from as many as 
twenty pieces, some being rectangular, others 
triangular. All these pieces are joined at the waist, 
and the flare of the skirt is fairly wide and loose. 


Fig. 26. Dressed in his woolen robe (gos) and with a kha-btags (ceremonial white scarf) 
around his head, this man is ready to participate in the horse race 


Fig. 27. A young boy in his 
gos (male robe). Both boys 
and girls wear this type of 
robe from a young age, 
though once girls get 
married they are no longer 
permitted to do so 
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It is said that this design facilitates a woman's 
movements, especially while she is working. 
It can also spread out to cover her legs while she 
is sitting. 

The design of garments is based on the use 
of narrow strips of cloth. The Rupshpa say that 
when several narrow strips of cloth are stitched 
together, the resulting garment is stronger and 
more durable than a garment made from a piece 
of wide cloth, and therefore will last longer. The 
other reason given is that the greater number of 
seams there are in a garment (where the strips 
are joined), the thicker the cloth and the longer it 
takes to wear out. 

Both female and male robes also express the 
relationship of a mother to her child. Here, the 
main body of the garment is referred to as the 
"mother" (a-ma) and the sleeves (phu-dung) as her 
"child." In fact, the large rectangular pieces in both 
garments are also called a-ma. Aba Palle explained: 


The mother is the body of all clothes. 
Without the mother, what will the sleeves 
do on their own, and without the sleeves, 
how will we wear our clothes properly? 
They are joined together in the same way 
a child is always stuck to the mother, 
especially when drinking milk. 


Color Proscriptions 


Colors in clothing are not mere personal prefer- 
ences, but are determined by specific customs, 
changes in fashion trends, and the availability of 
dyes and fabrics. Dark colors such as black, gray, 
and navy blue are the most popular colors for 
women's robes, while men prefer maroon. 

All dyes used in Rupshu are commercial, 
and the snam-bu is always dyed before it is cut 
and sewn. Applying dye is specifically women's 
work; each woman dyes her own family's cloth. 
This differs from dyeing practices in lower and 
central Ladakh, where dyeing is a specialized 
male occupation and the dyers are known as 
tshos-mkhan. 

The tradition in Rupshu is that women must 
never wear white, but men may. However, very 
few men wear white today, white being a color 
usually associated with the older generation. 
Men nowadays prefer to wear red or maroon. 
Until around 1950, when dyes were not so easily 
available, women wove their woolen cloth with 
black-or brown-colored wool. This continues to 
be the practice for women from families who find 
it expensive to buy dye. When dye is available, 
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men’s clothes are always given first priority. 
Thus, most present-day Rupshupa take great 
pride in wearing dyed garments, and even the 
wearing of white by old men is derided and 
looked down upon as a practice from the past. 

It is difficult to ascertain why women were, 
and still are, prevented from wearing white. 
One possibility is that white is the color of the 
gods, and women are prohibited from wearing 
it because they are deemed less pure than men. 
Some of the elders in Rupshu mentioned that 
it was only married women who were prohib- 
ited from wearing white and the unmarried 
could wear white, but not everyone was clear on 
this point. 

The earlier practice of men wearing white 
snam-bu and women wearing natural-colored 
ones of black or brown was common throughout 
Ladakh, where color was primarily a sign of 
status. In the old days, wearing dyed or colored 
garments seems to have been the prerogative of 
the nobility and the clergy, while the rest of the 
population was dissuaded from wearing dyed 
cloth. Through the 1940s, color was synonymous 
with costliness because the process of dyeing 
was expensive and lengthy, one that few could 
afford. Only later, when commercial dyes that 
required little effort to process became easily and 
cheaply available, did color proscriptions begin 
to change in Ladakh. 


Cloth: The Connector 


In addition to reinforcing religious beliefs and 
spiritual values, weaving also expresses and 
strengthens ties between people. Kinship and 
descent are for a community the “flow of life;" 
cloth can be the essential mediator (Barnes 1989, 
p. 51). 

In Rupshu, woven cloth is used as a metaphor 
to express a family network, the linking of men 
to women and mothers to their children. As Abi 
Yangzom stated: 


Warp and weft is always there in the talk 
between husband and wife, or a mother 
and her children. It is there amongst rela- 
tives. After all, we are all warp and weft 
(nga-zha rgyu spun yin). 

It is said in Rupshu that men and women 
weave threads that reflect kinship: patrilineal 
descent is defined in terms of pha-rgyu (father's 
warp) and matrilineal descent as ma-rgyu (mother's 
warp). One's progeny is generally seen as spun 
(weft), the endless lengths of threads stretching 


out before the weaver.” Thus, to be warp and 
weft is to know your family, to understand your 
lineage, and to recognize your relatives on both 
sides. Even in Ladakh villages where women do 
not weave, it is said that “women spin threads 
that hold together the social fabric of society" 
(Aggarwal ms., p. 229-30). 

Although the tradition of women's weaving 
is stronger than men's in Rupshu, it is neverthe- 
less male weaving that illustrates the continuity 
and imperishable nature of the male line. Among 
Buddhist Ladakhis, descent is recognized pri- 
marily through the father's lineage: members 
of the same family are said to belong to a patri- 
fraternal group (pha-spun, literally "father's 
brothers"). 


The Black Tent 


The tent (re-bo) is square in shape, with a flat roof 
(fig. 8). It is woven from goat or yak hair, or a 
combination of the two fibers. Yak hair is preferred 
because it is both warmer and stronger. Its high 
grease content also makes it relatively water- 
proof. Men who do not own many yak generally 
use a combination of the two fibers, which are 
kept in their natural shades of brown and black. 
The warp for a tent consists of 34 to 40 warp 
lengths of 2-ply yarns. At the time of weaving, 
the warp is laid to weave one long strip, and it 
may be used in its entirety or cut into smaller 
strips, depending on the position within the tent. 
The breadth of all the strips is a standard 30.5 
centimeters. Once woven, the strips are placed 
alongside one another and sewn together. 


Kinship links 

Separation and formation of new tents in 
Rupshu express some of the strongest kinship 
links. The eldest son inherits the tent from his 
father at a ceremony known as phog-srod (literally 
"to take charge"). Tents in Rupshu are referred 
to as "big" (reb-chen) and "small" (reb-chung), 
depending on who is currently residing in them. 
When à man's eldest son marries and starts a 
family of his own, his father gives him his "big" 
tent and moves with his wife and their remaining 
unmarried children into what is known as the 
"small" tent.” Though separate, the two tents 
continue to be related to each other since they 
are pitched close together and the eldest son 
continues to look after his elderly parents.” 


The Yud 


Along with the “big” tent, the eldest son also 
inherits the specific pattern of identification his 
father weaves into his fabric for saddlebags 
(lug-sgal) and blankets (chal-li) (figs. 28, 29). This is 
known as the yud. These patterns always consist 
of stripes woven in various combinations from 
natural-colored wool.” They are referred to by 
name and are read vertically from right to left. 
There are four basic patterns; generally, the yud is 
a combination of one or more of these. The most 
typical is the sheep's eye (lug-mig), which is 
represented by two black or brown stripes with a 


Fig. 28. A saddlebag (/ug-sga/) 
made from goat and yak hair. 
The vertical stripes on the 
saddlebag are a pattern of 
identification (known as yud) 
that men weave into their 
saddlebags and blankets. 
The yud is read from right to 
left. The one on this saddle- 
bag reads: "one sheep's eye, 
one straight line." 


Fig. 29. This blanket (chal-Ii) 
is woven by men from goat 
and yak hair. The yud reads: 
"one straight line, one sheep's 
eye." Blankets such as these 
are used mainly by men 
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Fig. 30. The pattern of the 
sheep's eye is always made 
from a color that contrasts 
with the ground color. 

From right to left, the yud of 
this saddlebag reads: "two 
straight lines, one sheep's 
eye, one straight line" 


white stripe in the middle (figs. 30, 31). Then 
there is a single straight line (jar-kang), or a group 
of three stripes (yud-leb), each a warp yarn apart 
(fig. 32). The stripes for both patterns will be 
woven in a color that contrasts with the base 
color of the saddlebag. The fourth pattern consists 
of alternating rectangular blocks known as re-so, 
woven from natural-colored black-and-white or 
brown-and-white hair (fig. 33). 

Modifications to these basic patterns result 
in the variety of yud encountered in Rupshu, a 
diversity that arises from the way these patterns 
are used, separately or in combination with each 
other, and the thickness or thinness of the stripe 
width. Some yud may consist of two or three 
sheep's eyes, or there may be two sheep's eyes 
with a jar-kang or a yud-leb in the middle (fig. 30). 

As long as sons live in their father's tent, 


Fig. 32. The yud in this saddlebag consists of three 
lines, each the width of a warp yarn length apart, 
and is called yud-/eb 


Fig. 31. The motif of the sheep's eye is also shown as round circles made with brown wool 
outlined by a ring of white wool, as depicted in this band made to hold a bell around a 
horse's neck; but this motif is not known as yud. 
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they use his yud. But when a father hands over 
his tent to his eldest son, he also relinquishes the 
use of his pattern because no two men can have 
the same yud. Having now moved to a new tent, 
the father must make himself a new yud. The 
general pattern followed by men who are related 
is to make a few alterations to the original yud. 

Apart from determining descent, these spe- 
cific patterns that men weave are also present so 
that they can recognize their own saddlebags 
and blankets. In the past, when men went on 
long trading journeys to Tibet, Zanskar, and 
Himachal, there would be hundreds of saddle- 
bags strewn around the campsite when they 
stopped for the night. Their individual patterns 
enabled them to easily identify their possessions. 
Thus, the yud ensures that saddlebags and their 
contents do not get mixed up (fig. 34). 


Fig. 33. The yud in this blanket consists of one 
sheep's eye and one line of rectangular blocks (re-so) 
in alternating colors of brown and white. 


Spatial organization within the tent 


Spatial organization within the tent is a 
crucial element to express gender separation 
and relationships among individuals. If one 
stands at the tent door facing inward, the left- 
hand side of the tent is referred to as the bo-mo 'do 
(female side) and the right-hand side as the 
bu-tsha 'do (male side). This gender division 
extends outside the tent as well and is accentu- 
ated further by the articles kept and the work 
performed on each side of the tent. The women 
of the house, including those who visit, inhabit 
the left side. It is here that women give birth and 
babies are nursed. All cooking is done on this side, 
and food and cooking utensils are stored here. 
The right side of the tent is the male sphere, and 
all male family members and visitors sit here. The 
male domain is also where religious items, such as 
prayer books and incense, are stored —it is also 
where saddles and other horse gear are kept. 

Arrangement of space within a tent is often 
a reflection of social organization and elaborate 
systems of hierarchy. There is a well-ordered and 
ritually-defined ranked seating arrangement, 
known as gral, observed around the hearth; the 
order takes into account a man's importance 
and status. It is customary for those highest in 
rank to sit near the altar. Those lowest in rank sit 
closer to the door of the tent. In the tent, the altar 
and door are always positioned opposite one 
another. The uppermost seat (gral-mgo) is usually 
inhabited by the head of the household, and the 
best carpets will always be kept here; all other 
adult male members of paternal descent seat 
themselves in order of seniority after him, ending 
at the lowest seat (gral-zug). The head of the 
household would give up his seat to a man 
higher in rank than he, or to a lama. The same 
order is practiced by the women on the left side 
of the tent. Children sit in a semicircle around the 
bottom of the hearth, close to the entrance. 


Conclusions 


The tent and the yud are tangible woven objects 
that men pass down to their kin to define the 
linear immortality of their male line. Women 
have no such inheritance. Thus, while the male 
line continues through the tent and yud, female 
textiles, in contrast, are the more elusive social 
thread. Nonetheless, a woman does try, through 
her weaving, to link a number of households and 
to symbolically tie people together. One way she 
achieves this is by making gifts of cloth at the 


time of a wedding in her family, or on the 
occasion of her nephew's hair-cutting ceremony. 
She also forms new links through the progeny to 
whom she gives birth. But, like cloth, there is 
always the danger of these links becoming frayed. 

As part of an income-generating scheme, a 
local nongovernmental organization has been 
trying to introduce the women in Rupshu to foot 
looms so that they can weave faster and increase 
the width of their fabric. Women are the main 
targets because it is believed that if they weave 
faster they can make many more textiles, some 
of which they can then sell. Though the idea of 
having their own income appeals to the women, 
the idea of weaving on a foot loom does not, 
and so they have approached the scheme with 
some trepidation. 

Since weaving and the loom are sacred, 
women argue that cloth cannot be made with the 
"feet," the lowest part of one's body, but must be 
made with the "hands." "Cloth is pure," they say, 
"connected to the gods and the ancestors, so how 
can we make it with our feet?”” In addition, the 
design and use of the loom relate to more than 
just the breadth of the cloth being woven; they 
bear on other notions and beliefs regarding 
nurturance, spirituality, procreation, and birth. 
At the same time, the ritual and discourse that 
surround women's weaving are more intimidat- 
ing because of the ominous fear of the demons. 

The local nongovernmental organization 
has probably not recognized, or has disregarded, 
these underlying symbolic beliefs that prevent 
changes to the tradition of weaving in Rupshu. It 
is not that tradition does not allow for transfor- 
mation; the women are open to weaving with new 
fibers and colors, and eager to learn new designs. 
But, so far, they have resisted efforts to change 
the structure of their looms or to introduce foot 
looms, as either would undermine the basic 
premise on which weaving originated in Rupshu. 
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Fig. 34. Once a year the 


Rupshupa journey to the lake 


called Tso Kar to collect salt. 


Often their saddlebags lie 
strewn around the bank of 
the lake, and the yud 
prevents them from getting 
mixed up. Here the saddle- 
bags, filled with salt, are 


ready to be loaded onto the 


sheep's backs. 
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Notes 


1. All Ladakhi terms appear in italics and have 
been transcribed according to the system prescribed 
by Wylie (1959); the orthography is based on the 
work of Jaeschke (1987). Place names and personal 
names have been spelled in a manner closest to 
their pronunciation in English. The words bdud-po 
and bdud-mo literally mean “enemy” (Michael Aris, 
personal communication, Oxford, 1995). The suffix 
po and mo refer to male and female, respectively. 


2. I was told that the “big lama" was actually a god 
in disguise, but opinions regarding his identity vary. 
Some people in Rupshu told me that the lama was 
Guru Rinpoche (also known as Padmasambhava). 
This is the Indian yogi who brought Buddhism 
to Tibet and is quite well known for his demon- 
quelling rituals (Snellgrove and Richardson 1968, 
pp. 96-7). Others said he was Pulon Rigpachen, a 
figure who is associated with the origin of almost 
everything in Rupshu. In some versions of the story 
Pulon Rigpachen is supposed to have accompanied 
the lama, and they say that it was he who taught 
the bdud-mo how to weave. 


3. Between the years 1992 and 1996, I did fieldwork 
in Rupshu for my doctorate in social anthropology 
from Oxford University (Ahmed ms.). 


4. The Changthang is situated in Ladakh's east- 
ernmost portion, extending from Durbook in the 
north, Demchok and Koyul in the center, to Rupshu 
in the east. 


5. The suffix pa is added to the end of place names 
to indicate people who come from that place. Thus, 
Rupshupa refers to a person from Rupshu. 


6. Male weavers from these areas claim that if a 
woman were to weave, her hands would burst into 
flames. Kim Gutschow, who has done fieldwork in 
Zanskar, mentioned that it was said that if a woman 
were to weave, the mountains would collapse 
(personal communication, Leh, August 1993). 


7. Noone in Rupshu could give me a reason for 
this disparity. Myers (1983, pp. 43-4) mentions that 
in lower and central Ladakh, goat hair is spun only 
by men, while women spin wool. 


8. Little is known about the historical development 
of weaving in Ladakh, and few, if any, early sources 
and records exist on the subject. Archaeological 
excavations have not yielded much information. 
The origin of weaving in Ladakh is closely linked 
to that in Tibet, since the looms used in the two 
places closely resemble one another; thus leads can 
be drawn from the research done there. According 
to Myers (1984, p. 21), weaving of some sort on the 
Tibetan plateau probably extends as far back as one 
can chart human habitation, since it is common to 
find clay spindle whorls at Neolithic sites in Tibet. 


9, Diemberger (1993, p. 108) mentions a similar 
analogy among the Khumbo of northeast Nepal 
where weaving is primarily a female activity. 


10. The beater is literally known as sdag-mo 
(female beater). 


1l. Jasleen Dhamija, who has worked with 
nomadic weavers in Iran, suggests that in a back- 
strap loom the warp "looks like" it is coming out of 
the woman's genitals, where the warp resembles 
an extension of her pubic hair. Therefore, the whole 
act of weaving is closely tied in with a woman's 
reproductive nature (personal communication, 
New Delhi, November 1994). 


12. This is not to say that men do not ever sit and 
weave; I saw several who did. 


13. These metaphors are also spoken about by 
male weavers, from lower and central Ladakh, who 
work on the foot loom (from interview with Aba 
Palle, Leh, August 1995). 


14. The Rupshupa make the same analogy with 
women in agricultural societies, saying that they 
work in the fields the whole day and so have little 
time to stray. 


15. Abi Yangzom first sang this song for me but 
added that this was not the full version as she could 
not remember all the words. Unfortunately, there 
were few elderly women in Rupshu who remem- 
bered all the words and so this is not the full text. 
A similar song on the spiritual metaphors of the 
loom is included in a Tibetan text on the biography 
of Ashi Nangsa; a Dzongkha version is used in all 
schools in Bhutan (Aris 1994, p. 42). 


16. This refers to spiritual growth. 


17. The parts of the loom add up to twelve only 
when a snam-bu (woolen cloth) is being woven. At 
this time the beater is referred to as the "mother," 
and the other parts of the loom are said to be her 
"children." Buddhist culture reflects the image of 
women as “nurturers” of Buddhism through routine 
merit-making activities, and the provision of sons 
as potential monks (Kirsch 1985, p. 311). Thus, this 
line could be encouraging women to have more 
children in order to perpetuate Buddhism. 


18. Itis the same in Nepal, where divinities central 
to Tamang shamanic practice, the tsen, are trans- 
mitted from one woman to another (typically from 
mother to daughter), along with the inheritance of 
silver jewelry or fine cloth (March 1983, p. 732). 


19. From interview with Chemit Tsering, Rupshu, 
October 1992. 


20. Napping refers to the manual raising of fibers 
on the face of a fabric to give a pile-like surface 
(Burnham 1980, p. 92). It is done to raise superfluous 
fibers, which are then cut, and to remove any dirt 
that might be lodged in the fabric. 


21. From an interview with Nawang Tharchen, 
Rupshu. 


22. Yak dedicated to the gods are known as mgon- 
po, and their female counterparts, the ‘bri-mo, as 
mgon-mo. They are said to be sacred animals, 
conferred upon Rupshu by the gods, and are a means 
through which the people receive divine blessings. 


23. Jaeschke (1987, p. 330) states that in addition 
to the word spun meaning “weft,” it also refers to 
children of the same parents, brothers and sisters, 
and in a wider sense refers to cousins, brothers-in- 
law, and sisters-in-law. 


24. This practice is followed throughout Ladakh, 
where houses are known as khang-chen (big house) 
and khang-chung (small house). 


25. When a man has no sons, a husband is 
brought into the tent for his eldest daughter. He 
stands in as a surrogate son and the tent is left to him. 
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26. Parallels to the yud are not widely found in 
other areas of the Himalayas. Amongst the Sherpa 
of eastern Nepal, Dunsmore (1993, pp. 151-52) 
identifies a feature on their sacks and bags used 
on trading expeditions which she refers to as a 
"luggage label;" this she describes as the line of 
white yak hair twining on one of the panels near the 
bag opening which helps the owner identify his bag. 


27. A parallel situation exists among the Dolpo in 
Nepal, where women also weave on backstrap 
looms. Recently the Tibetan frame-treadle loom was 
introduced there. Dunsmore (1993, p. 161) reports 
that use of this loom was opposed on religious 
grounds: the women believed that weaving on this 
khri 'thags (literally “seat loom,” the seat being part 
of the frame) would be a grave religious error 
because only a lama has the right to use the raised 
seat, or khri. 
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